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SWINBURNE AS A POET OF 
ENTHUSIASM 



BY MARIETTA NEFF 



In Portraits and Sketches, Mr. Gosse says that, when the 
fury of the public against Swinburne's Poems and Ballads 
(First Series) was at its height, Professor Jowett and Maz- 
zini met to discuss " what can be done with and for Alger- 
non? " In the Dictionary of National Biography, Mr. Gosse 
gives the further information that, when Mazzini begged the 
poet to renounce his love-frenzy, and dedicate his genius to 
the Republic, Swinburne replied by sitting at Mazzini's feet 
and reciting from memory A Song of Italy. Mr. Gosse does 
not add what is surely true, that this poem and Song Before 
Sunrise, the volume to which the poet devoted the next three 
years, have characteristics even more likely than those of 
Poems and Ballads to make the reader wonder what manner 
of youth it was whose energies were thus diverted. 

Swinburne was, in a sense, the victim of the precocity 
indicated in his early work, even more than of the lack of 
such graces as make gregariousness pleasant, or of the un- 
certain health and almost total deafness that, for the last 
thirty years of his life, shut him from the world. Anyone 
who believes Swinburne to be an intellectual poet must take 
into account the fact that, in boyhood, between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty, he formed his opinions on politics, 
literature, art, and life ; that he developed very early a tech- 
nique marvellously suited to the expression of his personal- 
ity, and that he had ceased, even before middle age, to take 
any interest in new names or new ideas. It is surely possible 
for a man to have both a wide knowledge of literature, with 
noteworthy scholarship in certain fields, and a rather star- 
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tling heterodoxy in politics and religion, without being pos- 
sessed of a fundamentally intellectual mode of apprehending 
life. Swinburne was indifferent to science; he had, it seems, 
almost no acquaintance, at first hand, with modern philos- 
ophy; and he was, apparently, by temperament, not so much 
thoughful as mentally passionate. In reading him, one is 
frequently reminded of Goethe's criticism of Byron: 
" Sob aid er reflectirt, is er ein Kind." Perhaps one need 
not ape logize, therefore, for holding that, as critic, revolu- 
tionist, and philosopher, Swinburne bestows the gift of a 
point of view forever youthful, devoid of neither youth's 
wisdom nor its excess. 

In almost every case, Swinburne is guilty, in verse criti- 
cism, of both prejudice and lack of restraint. He bows the 
knee to those rebel spirits whose poetry he is fain to praise 
because he is responsive to their radicalism. By some in- 
scrutable boon of fate, haters of kings and haters of gods 
are also the lordliest singers. Marlowe, Milton, Shelley, 
Landor and Hugo are grouped about the throne occupied 
by Shakespeare, whom, for love's sake, the poet contrives 
more than once to represent as the supreme patriot. The 
fact that so many of Swinburne's literary judgments are 
tributes of personal friendship, and so many are epicedia, is 
another reason for the quality of excess in them. The mood 
is encomiastic, and the form chosen to express even what 
purports to be the critical aspect of eulogy often makes it 
difficult for one to gain from an entire poem any clearly 
defined point of view, or any clean-edged phrase. The in- 
tellectual outlines of ideas are blurred by fantastic imagery 
and undiscriminating superlatives. Of poems that blend in 
a radiant phantasmagoria literary criticism and images of 
the physical world, In the Bay, in honor of Marlowe and 
Shelley, and An Autumn Vision, in memory of Shakespeare, 
are most remarkable. Of long summaries, in figurative lan- 
guage, of the literary work of a life-time, Song for the Cen- 
tenary of Walter Savage Landor, The Statue of Victor 
Hugo, and A New Year Ode to Victor Hugo are typical. 
Without either a key or familiarity with every piece referred 
to, the reader finds such poems obscure. He also regrets 
their failure to indicate degrees of value in a man's work. 
The critical sonnets have more precision and restraint, as 
their form would make inevitable. Cor Cordium is almost 
faultless, and Ben Jonson admirable. Ave atque Vale, 
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though not the most startlingly individual in method of Swin- 
burne's longer verse tributes to brother poets, is, neverthe- 
less, the most nearly perfect, or, at any rate, the most beauti- 
ful in sensuous appeal. The poet's various modes of ap- 
praisal it combines in verse free from the irritating manner- 
isms displayed in Poems and Ballads (First Series), but 
characterized by the subtle languors that made that volume 
enchanting. The praise in Ave atque Vale is keyed low, 
as if, standing so near the veiled porch of Persephone, the 
poet attuned his worship to some " cadence of dead sighing," 
and mingled melodious elegy with the tears " wept by effaced, 
unprofitable eyes." The theme is happy: the very figure 
that makes the leitmotif for this subdued music is inwoven 
in Les Fleurs du Mai. The poet felt the affinity of those 
faded blossoms, 

" Sweet-smelling, pale with poison, sanguine-hearted,'' 

with his own " bloomless buds of poppies " and " green 
grapes of Proserpine " ; and he knew Baudelaire's " obscure 
Venus of the hollow hill " to be, not the Grecian Aphrodite, 
but " a ghost, a bitter and luxurious god," to whom he him- 
self gave praise. Ave atque Vale means but death, and in it 
all the ways of death are delicately alluring, as if in proof 
of Maupassant's belief that the lovely defect in Swinburne's 
genius was its taint of the macabre. But in this poem, per- 
haps, more than in any of the others, in the same mood, the 
frail has become the perfect. 

The poet who entered so sympathetically into the passive 
world of Baudelaire was at home in another sphere, where 
men had zest for battle. Swinburne was less the champion 
of outworn bodies and diseased minds than of the victims of 
political or ecclesiastical tyranny. As a revolutionist, he 
suggests Byron, in that he was almost wholly destructive. 
But he would doubtless have called himself a revolutionist 
after the manner of Milton, Cromwell, Shelley, Landor, and, 
most of all, Hugo and Mazzini. It would, in truth, be more 
nearly just to criticize the revolutionary doctrines of Hugo 
and Mazzini than those of their disciple; for it was to the 
somewhat questionable types of radicalism exemplified by 
these two men that Swinburne gave his life-long allegiance. 
Like Mazzini, he.Avas distinguished for the idealist's dreams 
rather than for the practical man's wisdom, and for the 
mystic's worship of liberty rather than for the statesman's 
understanding of the principles of economics or the science 
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of government. Like Hugo, in both politics and literature, 
he exhibited himself in poetry as one of the most brilliant 
and spectacular of radicals. In some half dozen poems to 
the Italian, and nearly twice as many to the French patriot, 
he expressed his devotion in terms that might, to placid, 
unrevolutionary minds, seem blasphemous. Mazzini he ad- 
dressed as " very Christ," and " God clothed upon with 
human hours." Hugo he named " comforter and prophet, 
Paraclete and poet." 

A careful study of the intellectual and imaginative traits 
manifest in such volumes as Les Contemplations and La 
Ligende des siecles, for example, might show that a greater 
degree of influence than is usually supposed, was exerted 
by Hugo upon the English poet who adored him as a god. 
In regard to Les Chdtiments, the case is clear. Whether 
Swinburne reflected consciously or unconsciously the light 
of Shelley or Hugo or any other of the poets idolized by 
him, might be less difficult to determine, did not his own 
parodies reveal his uncanny facility in imitating both his 
brother poets and himself. Nephelidia and Heptalogia 
demonstrate how easy it must have been for him to put 
his heart to school to poetic influences. For another reason, 
it might be hard to appraise the indebtedness to Hugo. Un- 
like as were Swinburne and Hugo in physical type, and 
differently as they managed the outward course of their 
lives, they were as poets, or, at least, as poets of revolt, in 
many ways remarkably akin. Each was endowed with a 
genius greater than his mentality; each was responsive, 
within the bounds of philosophic poetry, to much the same 
type of literary influence, all the way from Aeschylus or 
Lucretius to Shelley; each was a priest of liberty, and a 
seer, enraptured with his vision of a sublimated, pantheistic 
democracy; each ceased, long before the end of his poetic 
career, to develop intellectually, but continued to sing with 
a splendid fervor, a command of words and images, and a 
mastery of verse forms and of all the luxuries of sound, such 
as are possible only to those upon whom a great and abiding 
lyric gift has been bestowed. This kinship of genius be- 
tween the French and the English poet is, doubtless, not 
wholly unaccountable for the worshipful attitude of Swin- 
burne, who, lacking the expansive egoism of Hugo, fell with 
ease into hagiolatry, especially the burning of incense before 
the shrines of revolutionary poet-saints. 
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No less generously than he poured libation of the wine 
of praise, Swinburne uncorked the vials of his wrath. He 
possibly considered that Dante, Milton, and Landor had 
given him noble precedent for so bitter an expense of spirit, 
but he profited more, one surmises, by the example of the 
author of Les Chdtiments, from whose numerous apos- 
trophes to " The Saviour of Society," " Quand Veunuque 
regnait a cote du Cesar," with its arraignment of Napoleon 
III as, 

" Haillon humain, hibou deplume, bete morte," 

might serve as a typical example of the kind of invective 
that characterizes Dirae and Songs Before Sunrise. To be 
sure, the master, more than the disciple, sins by excess. Yet 
Swinburne's hatred of Napoleon III and Pius IX, no less 
than his worship of Hugo and Mazzini, betrays the hysteria 
that Mr. Gosse calls animalism. 

Like his bitterness toward the Catholic Church in par- 
ticular and institutional religion in general, Swinburne's 
hostility to the Pope was due primarily to his belief that or- 
ganized religon was in league with tyranny. But his favor- 
ite tenets, anti-clerical, anti-ecclesiastic, and anti-theistic, 
cannot be dismissed as springing simply from dislike of the 
activities of the Church of Rome in the field of European 
politics. They were part of a complex of passionate intui- 
tions, and derived opinions, — ancient and modern. This 
complex has been variously denominated paganism, positiv- 
ism, pan-anthropism, and pantheism. The suggestions that 
follow can hardly be synthesized into any proof that the 
poet ever evolved, in the philosophic sense, an ordered sys- 
tem of belief. They have to do merely with what the poems 
themselves make clear concerning the concepts that appealed 
most strongly and persistently to the poet's mind, and with 
the literary sources and the literary expression of those ideas. 

For many years, Swinburne's paganism continued to be, 
as it was in Atalanta in Calydon, that brilliant drama of 
his youth, a cult of sorrow. In Atcdanta, the ancient ideas 
of the inevitableness of fate, the cruelty of the madness sent 
upon those whom Heaven would destroy, and the wisdom 
of walking softly before malignant deity are merged in the 
poet's individual expression of love of liberty and hatred 
of gods. The orthodox commonplaces of the classical chorus 
have become the substance of ecstatic vision, and of yearn- 
ing for beauty, and, also, of anarchism and despair. But, 
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if this mood were to become habitual, the Christian hierarchy 
might easily be substituted for the Olympian, and an ob- 
jurgation against Zeus, in the name of Prometheus, might 
be metamorphosed into an anathema against God in the 
name of Christ and the humanity represented by him. Such 
a process, essentially imaginative, may have been concerned 
in Swinburne's case, for his paganism seems not so much 
-easoned as emotional. 

The positivism of Swinburne, if one prefer that term, 
appears rather classic, Lucretian, than modern French or 
English. It recognizes only the knowledge derived from 
sense experience, and it particularly insists that death will 
not disquiet us with any vain longing after ourselves. As 
the poet grew older and spiritually richer, he questioned, 
in poems like After Sunset, On the Verge, and A Sequence 
of Sonnets on the Death of Robert Browning, the arrogant 
certainty that death " is the end of every man's desire " ; but 
he perhaps never gave up his dogma of the poppied sleep, 
uttered with Lucretian fervor in The Garden of Proserpine, 
Hymn to Proserpine, Ilicet, and A Ballad of Burdens. 

By one of Swinburne's four sonnets to Giordano Bruno, 
one may feel confirmed in the supposition that the poet owed 
his positivistic attitude primarily to classical influences. It 
is worth noting, incidentally, that to Bruno, the martyr, 
Swinburne was naturally attracted, and that in Bruno, the 
philosopher, he found precedent for the pantheistic symbol- 
ism of the " all-forming, all-animating primitive light," the 
worship of which inspires The Last Oracle, Christmas Anti- 
phones III, Off Shore, By the North Sea VII, and Thalas- 
sius. Whatever the poet's personal indebtedness to the 
Renaissance Neo-Platonist may have been, he rapturously 
addressed him, in the sonnet referred to above, as walking 
apart with Lucretius, until Shelley came to augment the 
sweetness of the heaven of heavens. 

The De Berum Natura is certainly not, however, the 
only source of Swinburne's positivism, or, in any case, of the 
literary form in which he embodied it. He may have en- 
deavored to test Comte's construction by transferring, after 
the manner of Frederic Harrison, " the worship and disci- 
pline of Catholicism to a system in which ' the conception of 
God is superseded ' by the abstract idea of Humanity, con- 
ceived as a kind of Personality." Or he may have been dis- 
posed by his reading of either classical or mediaeval litera- 
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ture, to apply to other forms of adoration the nomenclature 
of Catholic worship. In mediaeval love poetry, with which 
he was familiar, he found daring perversions of ritual. Per- 
versions of an extreme type he found in Baudelaire, also, 
and he may even have got from that Catholic and conserva- 
tive poet, to whom the idea of progress was an ecstasy of 
credulous fools, a suggestion of the Great Being, " Hu- 
manity" the spirit of man, abstracted and apotheosized. He 
surely derived from Baudelaire, as, evidently, from Shelley 
and Hugo, elements of his attitude toward Christ in the 
poems devoted to the cult of humanity. In Shelley's Pro- 
metheus Unbound, for instance, one form of torture visited 
upon the rebellious Titan is a vision of the anguished eyes 
and wan lips and thorn-wounded brow of the crucified 
Christ, whose innocent name is destined to become a curse. 
Likewise, in the section of Les Fleurs du Mai entitled Re- 
volte, Christ becomes a symbol of the utmost human woe. Of 
these poems, Le Beniement de Saint Pierre apostrophizes 
the forsaken Jesus with pity for his suffering, which is indi- 
vidual and yet, because of his measureless humanity, vastly 
typical; Abel et Cain appeals to the race of Cain to mount 
heavenward and hurl God to the earth ; and La Mort, which 
notably suggests the Swinburnean mood, presents " VHu- 
manite" 

" C riant a Dieu, dans sa furibonde agonie: 

' mon semblable, o mon maitre, je te mandis! ' " 

But Swinburne is not always anti-theistic in the morbidly 
blasphemous manner of Baudelaire, and, though stanchly 
anti-clerical, he is not, in his revolutionary verse, anti-Chris- 
tian. He does not echo Hugo's healthy-minded platitudes 
about " fraternite des hommes, paternite de Dieu," but he 
is often inclined, like Hugo, to regard the betrayal of de- 
mocracy as a repetition of the betrayal of Christ, and to 
denounce, in similarly vituperative language, the unholy al- 
liance between church and state. 

In Les CMtiments, he rails at the man-beasts that prey 
upon France; he associates Emperor and priests and poli- 
ticians with Satan and Cain and Judas, charges bishops with 
spitting " Te Deum " in the face Of God, and clergy with 
howling " Daemonem laudamus " ; and he refers ironically 
to the apotheosis or the canonization of Napoleon III. Pos- 
sibly " Le Te Deum du ler Janvier 1852" addressed to Arch- 
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bishop Sibour, comes nearest, in the whole volume, to fur- 
nishing a parallel to Swinburne's genius for mingling ideas 
of the lust of blood with Christian symbols of sacrifice and 
atonement. Of poems asserting that Christ is perpetually 
sold and resold, the most notable in Les Chdtiments are 
" Paroles d'un Conservateur a propos d'un Perturbateur," 
and " A un Martyr" which presents, in conclusion, a terrible 
picture of the pale and pensive God that bleeds eternally on 
black Golgotha. Among various poems illustrating Swin- 
burne's similiar treatment of Christ, Siena and Before a 
Crucifix are significant. In Siena, Razzi's Christ is described 
in the Shelleyan manner. In Before a Crucifix, the identi- 
fication of Christ with humanity runs through several stanzas 
such as this: 

O sacred head, O desecrate, 

O labor-wounded feet and hands. 
O blood poured forth in pledge of fate 

Of nameless lives in divers lands, 
O slain and spent and sacrificed 
People, the grey-grown speechless Christ! 

The despairing weariness of this apprehension of Christ 
as the prototype of the suffering human race, and this conse- 
quent ^identification of his true worship with the cult of man, 
is corrected by the mood of pagan self-sufficiency in the pres- 
ence of fate, — exaltation of the human spirit, isolated, se- 
rene, with strength self-derived and returning into itself. 
Baudelaire, searching for some symbol beyond symbols, of 
incarnate sorrow and failure, had sung "Les Litanies de 
Satan," but Swinburne married New World pain to Old 
World strength in the Hymn of Man, which is probably the 
most vivid of his positivistic utterances. This poem, inspired 
by the Oecumenical Council that promulgated the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, adds the fervor of a martyr's defeat and 
triumph to the accustomed hymn of praise on the theme, 
" Glory to Man in the Highest." Some variant of the one 
doctrine of " the great god man which is God " recurs in 
poem after poem. "Man's soul is man's God;" it is "the 
pure spirit of man that men call God;" "Freedom, God 
and man" are one; "the snow-bright splendour of Christ," 
and " the blood-bright splendour of Brutus " are, for the 
holy spirit of man, " rays of its sovereign sphere, springs of 
its motion." 

The Hymn of Man may be called an exposition of either 

vor. ccvm.— no. 756 49 
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pan-anthropism or pantheism. In any case, the point of 
view is clear. Similarly, Hertha is a pantheistic manifesto. 
On the Downs, the 1880 Birthday Ode for the Anniversary 
Festival of Victor Hugo, and a very late poem, A Nympho- 
lept, express with a less dogmatic grace the poet's conscious- 
ness of the one spirit, " indivisible ever and immanent." A 
Nympholept, in particular, shows how, in the course of the 
years, a troubles sense of fate and inexorable law has grown 
into the peace of some dear intimacy with nature. 

The most human element in the tentative faith of Swin- 
burne's later days, that nature and death are one with love, 
is his mystical adoration of children. This new interest is 
expressed in forms not uninfluenced by Blake and Hugo. 
Fortunately, Swinburne is untouched by Hugo's sentimental- 
ity, for the reason, it may be, that he had no experience of 
" Vart d'etre grand-pere." It is not fitting for anyone to 
touch upon those aspects of the thwarted will to live that the 
best of Swinburne's poems about children reveal; but it is 
not fantastic or impertinent to see in the series called A Dark 
Month, and in other equally sincere poems in the same genre, 
evidence of a deeper faith in life than the poet acknowledges 
elsewhere. He had come to believe, as he apparently did 
not in his youth, in Duty and Thought and Righteousness 
as sure stars, but he looked to the visible godhead of a child 
as the " loveliest lamp for earthly feet." In doing so, he 
was guided more by sensitive feelings than by a philosophic 
mind. 

It is surely not ungrateful for one to hold, in considering 
a poet, that, though he may be, in a sense, as Shelley gen- 
erously said of Keats, " gathered to the kings of thought," 
he joins that goodly fellowship by reason of his pre-emi- 
nence not in criticism, or political science, or metaphysics, 
but in poetry, not in opinions intellectually supported, but 
in ideas imaginatively apprehended and passionately uttered. 
It is not surprising, moreover, that Swinburne expressed 
himself with generous enthusiasm, but with visionary ex- 
travagance as well, since, even as a poet of ideas, he de- 
rived his inspiration from minds poetic rather than practical. 

Of necessity, any study of the intellectual aspects of 
poetry so emotional as Swinburne's could not be dissociated 
from incidental reference to its imaginative qualities. The 
latter are, however, so various and so unusual that they 
demand direct consideration. Swinburne's most notable 
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poetic imagery appears to originate from three main sources : 
personification, with emphasis upon sex characteristics; the 
Bible and the Prayer Book; and three cosmic elements — air, 
fire and water. 

Swinburne's fondness for personification, often of an 
obscure type based on incompletely visualized images, seems 
due, in part, to classical influences. It may be traced, too, 
to the poet's concern with Italy, France, freedom, the 
Church, the earth, or the sea — all traditionally feminine for 
those mythopoeic minds to which institutions or abstract 
ideas or natural forces become sentient beings. This ten- 
dency to personify must owe, furthermore, something to the 
great number of Biblical figures of speech based on sex, and 
to the erotic character of the literary inspiration of the early 
poems. The erotomania of Poems and Ballads (First Se- 
ries) involves a technique for expressing the morbid emotion 
inherent in such subjects as Aphrodite, Phaedra, Pasiphae, 
Hermaphroditus, Faustina, Anactoria, Erotion, or Aholi- 
bah, for instance. This technique is carried over into Songs 
Before Sunrise, and from it into later volumes. It is nat- 
ural that the poet's imagination, so obsessed in his youth, 
should never entirely cease to brood upon sterile, unholy 
loves, or the union of those who beget and bear children of 
light, nourished with milk, or children of wrath, made drunk 
with blood. 

It is rather ironical that a man whose work is, beyond 
that of all other English poets, saturated with Biblical 
imagery and reminiscent of liturgical practice, should, ac- 
cording to tradition, at least, have been disgraced at Oxford 
for insufficient knowledge of Scripture. In connection with 
Swinburne's religious radicalism, some of the literary sources 
of his peculiar mode of employing Biblical ideas have been 
suggested. To these might be added the ecstatic quasi- 
Catholicism of his youth, his knowledge of Italian literature, 
and his intimacy with Rossetti and other members of the pre- 
Raphaelite group. For adaptations of religious phraseol- 
ogy, he was presumably less indebted to mediaeval literature 
than to such poems as Baudelaire's A Une Madone, Fran- 
ciscae Meae Laudes, La Priere d'un Paten, and Les Litanies 
de Satan. Some of Swinburne's most remarkable poems 
illustrating this strange kind of parody are Dolores, A Song 
of Italy, After Nine Years, Super Flumina Babylonis, The 
Litany of Nations, Quia Multum Amavit, By the North 
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Sea, Dirae, Before a Crucifix, and Hymn of Man. Two ex- 
amples of imitations of passages in the Prayer Book will 
serve to make clear the poet's method. The first is a can- 
ticle of the theme " Benedicite, omnia opera Domini," ex- 
cept that praise of Mazzini is substituted for praise of the 
Lord. This canticle, which fills nearly six columns of fine 
print in A Song of Italy, closes with a doxology, by a full 
choir of " children cities," joined with risen Rome in praise. 
The penchant for figures connected with Christian worship 
was not an affectation of the poet's youth ; it became a per- 
manent imaginative bias. Even more interesting, because 
of the lapse of years, and more subtly daring, is the liturgical 
pattern worked out in the imageiy of such a passage as By 
the North Sea VI, where, for three stanzas, the abstract 
definition of God, in the Creed, controls the poet's elabora- 
tion of his theme, " Death, and change, and darkness ever- 
lasting." If there were opportunity to show adequately the 
influence of both the Prayer Book and the Bible upon Swin- 
burne's imagination, there could be no question that, to much 
of his own verse, his comment upon certain studies by Simeon 
Solomon, the pre-Raphaelite painter, would be equally ap- 
plicable: " Something of Exekiel is here mixed with some- 
thing of Anacreon; here the Anthology and the Apocalypse 
have each set a distinct mark: the author of the Canticles and 
the author of the Atys have agreed for a while to work to- 
gether." 

Unless the term were qualified, it would be as erroneous 
to call Swinburne the poet of nature as to call him the poet 
of religion. His mannerisms, his sensuousness, and his ten- 
dency to blur with a profusion of images the intellectual 
outlines of his ideas, suggests the luxuriant style of the 
poet of Endymion. Yet Keats did not live beyond the mood 
in which he dwelt more ardently upon tender woes and the 
material loveliness of the world than upon the death-day of 
empires. Swinburne, happily, had time and opportunity 
to pass, as Keats only dreamed of doing, to a life made 
nobler by its sympathy with " the strife of human hearts." 
Thus it is that, in spite of his stylistic affinity with Keats, 
Swinburne, as a poet of revolution, and a poet of nature, 
shows his spiritual kinship with Shelley. Nature he con- 
ceived symbolically. It is true that, as he grew older and 
saner, he ceased to be a gardener of red lilies, white roses, 
amorous myrtles, and Lethean poppies and lotus, and culled 
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from the real world, hawthorne, whinbloom, marigolds, 
heather-flower, broom, sea-daisies, laurustinus, and acacia. 
But he gathered more gladly, perhaps, moon-flowers and 
foam-flowers, wind-flowers and sea-flowers and flowers 
aflame, and again, some "infinite blossom of blossoms." 
Neither were the eagles and vultures of his satire, or the 
doves and nightingales of his songs of love so real to him 
as the sea-mew; but no bird of earth and sky was so dear as 
wide-pinioned hopes or strong-winged souls, " both god and 
bird." And the bitterness of the oft-recurring figure of 
treading the wine-press grew in time less keen than the joy 
of beholding sunrise and sunset, and of plunging into the 
" deep, divine, dark dayshine of the sea." To say these 
things is to attribute to Swinburne an increasingly Shelleyan 
imagination. But the relation of his poetry to Shelley's is 
easier to feel than to define. It is too delicately reminiscent 
merely to have borrowed, and too passionate to have imitated. 
It, likewise, is full of impetuosity and speed, of radiance and 
music. It, too, is the product of an imagination for which 
winds from the four corners of the earth dare to play among 
the heavenly galaxies and rejoice to plough up the sea. 

Since competent critics have held that, as a poet of ideas, 
Swinburne deserves a high place in English letters, one as- 
serts, with some hesitancy, that the poet is distinguished less 
for profound thinking than for exalted enthusiasm. It is 
pleasant, therefore, to close a discussion maintaining such 
a point of view, with emphasis upon the noble beauty of 
the verse in which the poet most passionately avows the 
ideal interests that give meaning to his imaginative life. No- 
where else, perhaps, within the same number of pages, does 
that acknowledgment arouse more sympathetic response than 
in the small volume named Songs of the Spring Tides. There 
the poet speaks less impersonally than is his wont. There 
he confesses how Sappho's first Lesbian word flamed on him; 
how wind and sun and sea ministered to him, " a fosterling 
and fugitive on earth " ; and how, for him, adoration of Vic- 
tor Hugo was made holier by its blending with the worship 

Uk Sea and bright wind and heaven of ardent air. 

Songs of the Spring Tides is great poetry; and, in particular, 
Thalassius, the introductory poem, recalls Longinus' saying 
that passages of extraordinary genius carry the hearer not 
to persuasion, but to ecstasy. Marietta Neff. 



